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THRICE  HELD  AS  LINCOLN'S 
SLAYER,  HE  TELLS  STORY 

Shamokin   I  'ctcran  Bore  Striking  Resemblance  to    Booth,  and  it 
Brought  Him  Much   Trouble 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  S'orlh  American. 

SHAMOKIN,  Feb.  11. 
PERSONAL  narrative  was  obtained 
today  [win  Jacob  \V.  Haas,  of  this 
city,  concerning  his  arrest  three 
times  for  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 
Haag  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
J.  Wilkes  Booth.  He  deals  with  his  ex- 
citing  experience   as   follows: 

"In  the  early  pare  of  April,  1865,  Colonel 
William  H.  Lessig.  hue  of  the  Ninety- 
sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  myself,  a  captain  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, left  the  oil  region  where  we  had 
been  prospecting,  near  Franklin,  Pa.,  on 
.Venango  river,  to  visit  our  families  in 
Pottsville  to  procure  a  wagon  and  horse 
belonging  to  Colonel  Lessig  for  our  use  in 
the  oil  region. 

"We  intended  to  leave  Pottsville  Mon- 
day morning,  April  U.  but  as  the  news 
came  to  us  on  Sunday  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  and  gloom  pervaded 
our  community,  we  delayed  our  departure 
until  the  following  Wednesday  morning, 
intending  to  make  the  long  drive  to 
Franklin  by  way  of  Paid   Eagle    Pike. 

"We  drove  to  Trevorton  in  Northumber- 
land county  and  stayed  there,  that  night 
at  my  sister's  home.  We  learned  that  a 
bridge  at  Herndon  had  been  swept  away 
by  a  flood,  so  were  obliged  to  go  over  the 
mountain  to  Sunbury  to  cross  the  bridge 
h.i  Northumberland. 

"When    we  arrived   i  here   we   round   tha.' 
bridge  had  also  been  swept  away,     t   paid 
a   man   to  f?rry  us  across  the   river.       We 
went    to    "Sitizer's   Tavern,"    some   distance  I 
from   Lewisburg. 

Stranger  Gives  Signal. 

"We  sat  down  to  supper,  and   while  cit- 
ing   a   man  carne   in  anil  sat   at    ihe  tabic 
ami  behaved  very  rudely,  so  much  so  thai  , 
1  was  about  to  give  him  a  blow,  when  he  | 
called  out  'now.'     The  doors  tlcw  open  and  | 
several    men     burst     into    the    roo.n    with] 
pistols  in  hand.     In  an   instant   1   felt  a   re-  j 
volver   at    each    ear   and    the   colonel    was 
in   the   same   predicament.      <  ! 

"For  an  instant  1  thought  it  was  our! 
old  enemy,  Moseby,  the  raider,  from  j 
whom  we  had  had  several  attacks  of  the  j 
same  kind,  but  I  soon  came  to  my  senses 
and  demanded  to  know  whal  ii  meant.  I 
The  leader  of  the  men  cried:  AV.-  demand 
your  surrender  for  the  murder  of  Abru-j 
ham   Lincoln.' 

"This  caused  me  to  laugh  so  hi  a  "t.  1  y  '■ 
that  I  laid  my  head  on  the  table  and  if  I 
they  had  shot  me  1  would  have  clL-d  I 
laughing.     The  colonel   said    to   me:     'I    uo 

not  se-  anything  so  ri A  funny  in  this."  ■ 

I  recovered  myself  and  looked  around  j 
and  recognized  a  Dr.  Martin,  of  Sunbury.  . 
and   a   man    named    Lyons. 

"They  identified  me.  and  f  was  re- i 
leased.     We  again    started    on    our   jour- I 


ney,  and  several  clays  laler  were  driv- 
ing on  a  public  road,  some  distance 
from  Philipsburg,  when  a  troop  of 
United  States  cavalrymen  surrounded 
us,  and  threatened  to  shoot  on  sight  if 
we  didn't  surrender.  We  were  taken 
to  Philipsburg.  A  great  crowd  collect- 
ed on  learning  'that  the  slayer  of  Lin- 
coln'   had    been    captured. 

Cries  of  'Lynch  Him.' 
"Cries  of  'Shoot  him'  and  Lynch  him' 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  The  colonel 
and  myself  were  taken  into  a  room  at 
a  hotel  where  Lieutenant  McDougal 
sat.  A  revolver  was  lying  on  the  table 
near  him.  His  first  address  was:  'Ser- 
geant,   disarm   and   iron    these    men.' 

"Lessig  made  a  spring  to  the  table, 
snatched  the  revolver,  cocked  it.  lev- 
eled it  at  the  officer's  head  ana 
shouted:      '1     have     served     three    years 

j  in  the  army,  and  will  allow  no  man  to 
Iron    me    while '1    am    alive.' 

"Here  was  a  tableau  that  I  have 
never  seen  excelled.  Colonel  Lessig 
was  one  of  the  bravest  men  1  ever 
knew,  but  he  had  an  ungovernable 
temper,  f  said  to  the  lieutenant:  'i  do 
not  think  my  life  is  worth  a  penny 
but  yours  is  worth  infinitely  less  for 
the  colonel  will  certainly  kill  you' if  a 
move    is    made. 

"i  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sit- 
uation, as  the  colonel  hail  a  peculiar 
habit,  when  angry,  of  chewing  a  hand- 
kerchief,   and    he     had    now    nearly     the 

I  whole   thing-   in    his   mouth.     1    was  airaiu  i 

ihe  would  fire,  when  a  hotelkeeper 
named  Kepler,  who  1  afterward  learned 
was    one    of    the    mnsi      loyal      'Copper-' 

I  beads'     In     the     region,     and      who     from  | 
the     first     was     our     friend—  wliel  her     he  I 
believed    we     wore    the    parti*  ;.    sought 
for  in-  not   I    never  learned— proposed  an 
armistice. 

To.  Hotel    Under   Guard. 
"We   were   to   be    taken   to   ids   holtsl   and 
guarded     unlil    Major    Coebler,     the    com- 
mandant   of    tlv    post,    should    return    the 
next  morning.     We  went  to  the  hotel  and 
sat     in     the    barroom      under      guard      and 
smoked    a   cigar.     A    delegation,    including 
some    lawyers,    then   arrived.     1    told   them 
wdio  we  were,    where   we    were  going  and 
business.       One     of     them     asked     me 
the   principal    lawyers   were  in    Potts- I 


our 
Willi 


villi'.        1     enumerated     a     few,     including 
Robert     M.     Palmer,     who     had     been     the! 
presiding  officer  oi   the  state  Senate.   The! 
gentleman   said   h?  knew   Air.   Palmer  Very 
Will   and    asked    me   about    him. 

"I    told    him    that   Palmer   had   died   while 
at    s.?a   on    his   return    from    Sou; h    Amer-' 
ica.     where     he    had    been    sent    as    minis-  ! 
ter    to    that    government,    whereupon    the1 
lawyer   said:      'These    men   are   absolutely 
innocent,     which    mad*,    quae    an    impres- 
sion   on'-'  the    soldiers    around    me.      Then 
they     brought     a     stage     driver     who    had! 
dived     in     Pottsville     to     identify     us.       I  I 
knew    him    as    soon    as     t    saw    him      but 
could  not,  call    him    by    name. 

"1  often  had  given  him  packages  to 
carry  to  Ashland.  Pa.,  for  the  linn  l! 
clerked  for.  II..'  said  he  did  not  know  us! 
and  that  Colonel  Lessig  was  not  the  man! 
he  posed  in  be;  that  there  was  a  Lessig: 
in  Pottsville,  but  thai  he  had  onlv  one, 
eye.  i 


1| 


ap- 


I    looked    around    and    saw    a    soldier   I 

v'.iVV'  ,sk?,'  l,iiT'  ir'  llis  m,me  was  not 
Nt-  I  rout.  He  said  u  was.  t  asked  him 
ir  lie  did  not  remember  me  and  told  him 
souk,  incidents  of  our  school  davs  ills 
i-enly  was:  -|  never  saw  yon  in  inv  life.' 
this  amazed  me  and  I  replied  luirshlv 
il  was  nulla  late  and  1  was  very  tired.' 
1  asked  to  be  taken  to  our  room  and  a 
guard  was  placed  at  our  door. 
"V\  bile     we     were      undressing     Kepler 

^!„?,\n     and,  ,S'Lid     he     was    afraid     we 
would    be    mobbed    during    the   night 
asked    him    to    go    down    m    our    wagon 
and    get    a     couple     of    double-barreled  ] 
guns    and    some    ammunition.      He    went! 
down,     but     soon     returned    and     said    a 
soldier     was     guarding     ths     wagon         1 
said:    -tan    you   get    us   a   couple   of  a\«s  i 
tq   defend   ourselves.'     He    got   one   axe  i 
the   colonel   and    I    then    mounted    guard  I 
inside  the  door  all   night,      [n   the   morn- 
ing   we     were     allowed     to     proceed     on 
our   way,    which    we   did   joyfully    under, 
a    sale    escort    with    orders    to    report    to 
the  provost    marshal    at  Meadville. 
Another  Batch  of  Soldiers. 
"Sunday    night    we    slept    at    Luthers- 
buig.    and  Monday   night  at  Clarion,  and  ' 
on     Tuesday     noon     were    ^driving     up     a 
steep    hill,    when     I    beard    a    clatter    of 
hoofs    and    said     to    the    colonel-     'Plere 
!  they     come.'     A     troop     of     cavalrv 
1  peared. 

"As    usual    there    was    the    command- 
Halt,    surrender,     bold    up    your    hands' 
■  which    backed   by   carbines   caused   us   to 
,  obey  with  alacrity. 

"As    the    colonel    was    used    to    horse- 
back  riding   he   was   given   a    horse,  and 
a     soldier     got      into      our      wagon     and1 
drove.       We     were     in    the    center     of    a 
hollow     square    and     journeyed     sixteen 
miles   to    Franklin.      We   had  a   little  fun  i 
along    the    route.      The    tollgates    were  j 
numerous.      We    would    not    pay    toll,    as 
we   were   prisoners  of  the   United  States: ! 
The    soldiers     were    compelled    to    force1 
Ihe  gates. 

"It  was  a  gala  day  in  Franklin 
when  we  arrived.  The  orders  .were  to 
deliver  us  to  the  provost  marshal  at 
Meadville,  some  twenty-eight  miles  fur- 
ther than  we  wanted   to  go. 

"1    asked    the    officer    in    charge    to    go 
with    me    to    the    National    Bank    of   Ve- 
nango   County.      When    we    got    there    I 
asked    Mr.    Blake-lee,     the    cashier     if    a 
draft    from    Pittsburg    had    arrived    yet. 
"i     had     bought     an     engine    and     ma- 
chinery   on    my    way   home  a   stiort    time 
before.      He    replied.     'No.'      f    unbutton- 
ed   my    vest   and    took   a   belt   containin     ; 
$1500       and       deposited     it,     asking      the! 
cashier.     'Who     the     devil    am     1;     these' 
men     say     I     am     Booth.'      "He     replied: 
'No,     captain,     you     are     not     Booth.        I 
know     you     well.       You     have     an     open 
account   in    this    bank   today. 

"We     were     soon     given     our     liberty! 
again."  j 


"LINCOLN   IS    KILLED.' 


A    Striking   Incident    in    Midocean   Alter   the 

Presidential    Assassination.    C    1/ 
From  St.  Nicholas.  V      ©     I 

Karly  one  morning  the  mate  was  startled 
by  the  cry  from  aloft,  "Black  smoke  ahead, 
sir!  A  big  sLcamer  standing  to  the  south- 
ward." 

The  captain  was  called  and  in  a  trice 
bounced  on  deck,  where,  applying  the  glass 
to  hia  eye,  he  took  a  long  look  at  the  stran- 
ger who  had  pushed  so  suddenly  out  of  the 
early  mist  hanging  low  upon  the  horizon. 

Whatever  her  character,  wo  had  but  little 
chance  of  escape  if  she  had  rilled  guns. 
Many  a  glance  of  apprehension  was  directed 
toward  the  somber  hull  and  pair  of  sloping 
smokestacks  with  the  twirling  smoke  trend- 
ing far  astern.  tk 

"Show  him  our  colors,  sir!  Bend^on  the 
ensign;  we  may  as  well  bo  hanged  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb.  If  that  fellow  is  a  rebel, 
the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better!"  ex- 
claimed the  captain  somewhat  excitedly  to 
tho  mate. 

It  was  closo  upon  six  bells  (7  o'clock)  when 
tho  steamer  revealed  her  nationality. 

We  fairly  yelled  when  the  blood-red  cross 
of  St.  Ucorge  dancod  up  aloft  from  the 
steamer's  signal  yards.  She  was  evidently  a 
troopship  bound  for  tho  Capo,  a. trifle  out  of 
hor  course,  but  wo  did  not  stop  to  consider 
that.  / 

She  was  too  far  distant  to  speak;  but,  in 
obedience  to  a  gesture  from  the  captain,  the 
mate  emptied  a  bag  of  gayly  colored  signals 
on  deck,  and  tho  boys  were  caJltid  aft  to  man 
th3  halyards  and  lend  a  hand  to  bend  on  the 
magic  ilags.  Upward  fluttered  the  parti- 
colored bits  of  bunting,  glasses  were  leveled, 
and  breathless  expectancy  marked  the  sun- 
burnt features  of  tho  clipper's  crew;  for  the 
inquiry  flyinc  from  our  mizzen-royal-mast 
was,  "What  news  of  the  American  war?" 

The  flash  of  loam  cast  up  by  the  huge  pro- 
peller greeted  our  strained  vision,  tho  great 
steamer  elided  onward,  but  no  responsive 
signals  gladdenod  the  anxious  hearts  of  those 
yearning  to  hear  news  from  home. 

With  a  passionate  exclamation  of  disap- 
pointment tho  captain  closed  the  joints  of 
his  long  glass  with  savage  snap,  saying,  as 
he  turned  away :  "Ho  hasn't  our  code.  It's 
no  use. " 

"Look  at  that!"  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
mate,  pointing.  "What  is  he  going  to 
do?" 

"Ho  is  coming  about,"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain, his  bronzed  features  fairly  paling, 
*  'Can  it  bo  possil  le  he  has  played  us  a  trick, 
and  is  the  Alabama?  Stand  bv,  all  hands, 
for " 

A  deep  blast  of  the  steam  whistle  rumbled 
over  the  flashing  waters,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  tiuick  toots  as  the  steamer  ranged  to 
leeward ;  then  an  expanse  of  white  canvas 
was  lowered  over  the  side. 

Glasses  were  directed  upon  that  bright 
patch  amidships,  upon  which  dark  lines  could 
be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye.  The  glass 
showed  these  were  letters. 

"I  have  it!"  shouted  the  captain,  leaping 
excitedly  into  the  risking.  "Spread  the 
news  fore  and  aftl  It  says:  'The  American 
conflict  is  over?  Davis  a  fugitive'  — and 
what's  that?  Heavens,  no — yes —  'Lincoln 
is  killed." 

"Strike  the  colors  half  mast,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  captain  to  the  mate  in  a  subdued 
tone.  Then  he  added:  "Hoist  the  signal, 
'thank  you,  'to  the  steamer. " 

At  that  moment  the  rich,  full  tones  of  a 
regimental  band  were  wafted  across  the 
heaving  swells,  and  many  an  eye  glistened 
with  emotion"  ahs  te  well-known  strains  of 
"Hail  Columbia  were  faintly  heard.  The 
steamer  slowly  fell  off,  and  resumed  her 
course,  while,  as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse, 
officers  and  men  sprang  into  the  weather- 
rigging,  giving  three  times  three  and  wav- 
ing their  hats  in  return  for  the  kindness  of 
the  courteous  Englishmen.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  dipped  three  times,  the  hoarse 
whistle  raner  out  in  return,  the  "Meteor 
flag"  slowly  and  majestically  returned  the 
salute,  and  the  greoting  iu  mldocean  was 
over. 

"The  commander  of  that  craft  is  a  gentle- 
man—every inch  of  him, ' '  was  the  admiring 
remark  of  the  mate  as  he  glanced  astern  at 
the  fast  fading  troop-ship. 


J     WKI  CUT 


A  LINCOLN  MEMORY 

Reader  Recalls  Prophetic  Answer  in 

Parlor  Game  in   1865. 
Editor,  Brooklyn  Times: 

Sir:     On  the  14th  day  ot  April 
18G5,    my    grown-up    sister    had    «' 
birthday   party.       It   was   the   firs 
party  we  had  had  in  many  years 
Peace  had  spread  her  white  wing; 
over  the  war-worn  country;  every 
one    felt  the   relief   from    the     ont 
strained    and    joy   that   the    bitter 
painful  struggle  was  over  at  last.    . 
was  only  ten  years  of  age,  but  was 
allowed  for  this  once  to  sit  up  at 
sister's    party.        The    company    ol 
well-bred  young  people  was  a  ver> 
jolly  one.  and  seemed  to  bo  having 
such    a    good    time    that    they    ap- 
peared to  be  reluctant  to  break  up, 
and  although  it  was  getting  on  to 
the    wee    sma'    hours    one    of    the 
party,    a  bright   young   gentleman, 
proposed  just  one  more  game. 

He  called  it  "questions  and  an- 
swers." It  the  person  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed  answered  it 
correctly,  as  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  one  was  likely  to,  lie  had 
to  pay  a  forfeit.  In  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  the  penalty  consisted  ot 
something  that  would  make  the 
victim  appear  somewhat  ridiculous. 
Naturally  everyone  tried  hard  not 
to  be  caught  I  had  grown  some- 
what drowsy,  as  it  grew  late,  but 
this  new  game  with  its  fusillade  of 
rapid  questions  and  answers  roused 
me  to   complete  wakefulness. 

Only  two  ot  the  questions  and 
answers,  however,  stayed  by  me; 
the  last  one  probably  owing  to  the 
name  that  was  uppermost  in  every- 
one's mind  as  well  as  to  subsequent 
i  events,  and  the  previous  one  from 
Ijts  proximity.  The  interlocutor 
rapped  out  sharply:  "Who  is  the 
King  of  Prussia?"  The  answer 
came  back  like  a  flash:  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba!"  The  next  question: 
"Who  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States?"  came  near  catch- 
ing the  one  questioned,  but  he 
caught  himself  up  in  time  and  an- 
swered in  a  sort  of  stutter:  "Andy 
Johnson!" 

A  shout  of  laughter  -Rent  up, 
partly  because  he  had  looked  so 
anxious  and   partly  because  it  had 

ine  back  good-nights  and  Wrfbday 
wfshes  and  what  a  good  time ^ey 
had  had.    The  door  was  c  osed    the 
house    darkened     and     the     family 
went  to  bed,  to  waken  to  a  darker 
day.      "Andy"    Johnson    was   Ircsi 
dtni  of  the  United  States  and  ge 
young   gentleman    had    given    «£ 
correct    answer    after    all.       uciuiy 
enough    it  was  from  the  window  of 
Ms  place  of  business  on  Broadway 
that    my    family    later    viewed    the 
funeral  pageant  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  martyr  president 
I      EDITH  FRANCES  PFEIFFEK. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Times 
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APRIL  ELEGY 

April  15  —  April  12 
by  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 


y'  mother  remembers  an  April  morning 
eighty  years  ago  —  the  gray  horse  gallop- 
ing up  the  little  hill  at  Kensington,  the 
driver  standing  upright  in  the  carriage,  the  voice 
shouting:  "Oh,  Mr.  Ilillard,  President  Lincoln  is 
dead!  President  Lincoln  is  dead!"  She  remembers 
her  father  leaning  the  rake  against  the  fence  and 
catching  the  whitewashed  pickets  in  his  hands 
and  weeping.  She  was  not  yet  nine  that  year, 
but  she  remembers  her  father's  grief  and  the 
April  smell  of  the  raked  leaves  burning  and  the 
sound  of  the  galloping  horse  going  on,  the  voice 
shouting. 

Those  who  remember  that  April  now  are  old. 
They  have  learned  many  things  about  sorrow  — 
a  son  killed  in  a  strange  land  in  a  war  that  came  to 
nothing:  the  Germans  trampled  his  grave  within 
a  generation.  Nevertheless  when  they  think  of  the 
roots  of  sorrow,  they  think  of  the  April  morning 
in  their  childhood  —  of  the  old  man  in  the  lurch- 
ing carriage  shouting  "Oh,  Mr.  Hillard,  President 
Lincoln  is  dead!";  of  the  father  weeping  with  his 
head  against  his  arms  and  the  smell  of  the  winter- 
gathered,  burning  leaves  blown  over. 


Now  there  is  another  April.  Now  there  is  new 
grief  and  new  remembrance.  Now  it  is  not  to  the 
old  that  the  lilacs  speak  in  the  April  dooryards: 
not  to  the  old  alone.  Each  of  us  has  his  image  of 
this  other  April  —  the  messenger's  face  in  the  office 
door  with  the  frightened  eyes  behind  the  specta- 
cles, every  feature  remembered  forever;  the  terrible, 
not  to  be  forgotten  words;  the  cold  glass  of  the 
window;  the  trees  unchanged;  the  sun  unchanged. 


We  remember  the  marching  troops  in  the  streets 
beneath  the  new-leaved  trees,  the  caisson  with  its 
folded  flag,  the  music  dying  out,  the  silence.  We 
will  think  of  these  things  for  a  long  time.  Those 
who  are  children  now  will  remember  this. 

These  are  the  unforgettable  hours;  the  mysteries; 
the  moments  greater  than  any  who  live  in  them. 

These  are  the  moments  when  the  mystery  of  the 
people  is  made  evident  —  when  the  grief  of  all 
gathers  the  grief  of  each  into  something  greater; 
when  the  people  see  in  truth  they  are  a  people. 

We  did  not  know  we  would  weep  so  for  him. 
We  did  not  know  we  would  stand  in  the  spring  sun 
or  at  evening  by  the  railroad  tracks  or  along  the 
streets  where  they  would  bring  him.  We  did  not 
know  we  would  sit  in  our  chairs,  at  our  desks,  our 
hands  still.  There  were  many  who  loved  him,  but 
even  those  who  loved  him  did  not  know. 

The  proposition  of  the  people  is  not  a  political 
proposition.  It  is  not  the  constitution  of  a  form  of 
government.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  is  a  deep  trust 
and  a  declaration  of  truth  and  a  mystery.  Once  or 
twice  in  the  centuries  of  a  people  it  is  proved  true. 

Those  in  whom  it  is  proved  have  the  surest 
greatness.  Those  in  whom  the  people  find  them- 
selves to  be  a  people  are  remembered.  Those  in 
whom  the  people's  grief  becomes  the  grieving  of  a 
people  arc  remembered  always.  They  have  no  need 
of  monuments.  They  are  themselves  the  monu- 
ments—  but  of  the  people,  not  themselves.  They 
are  the  monuments  that  mark  the  certainty  and 
reassurance  of  the  people.         citlla^iMe  1- 


The  lilacs  remember  them. 
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